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FOR THE UNIVERSALIST MAGAZINE, 


ON THE DOCTRINE OF GRACE, 


Reply to H. B.’s Remarks. 


Sir,-You repeat your charges of centradiction “gross 
9 


and palpable,” and of ‘ palpable inconsisiency,” 
against the doctrine of grace as stated in asermon lately | 
published by Mr. Richardson. Such language seems 
not to comport with the candor and kindness that 
should mark the conduct of christians of the most liber- 


al cast. We live in a community, who, in general, | 


God, and in consequence of this, according to the es- 
tablished constitution of things, a spirit of slumber'or 
of stupidity and a dulness of perception came upon 
them. This spirit of dulness and stupidity may, ina 
certain restricted sense, be said to be given of God, 
because he has e-tablished those laws by which causes 





produce their effects, or by which the sinful actions of 


_men produce their effects. But who will be guilty of 


the impiety of imputing the sinful actions of men to 
God as their author, their efficient cause ? 
According to the rule of construction here adopted, 


we eee eee ee — = — oe 


————— —— ——————S eee 


Calvinists vary a little from your plat they hold 
that only a part of the human race are elected to sal- 
vation, and that all the aniverse is to be put in requi- 
sition for the accomplishment of this purpose. You 
quote the same passages of scripture to su) p rt your 
different schemes.* The Universalist supposes that 
God can have no consistent plav unless it makes sure 
the salvation of all men. ‘The Calvinist supposes that 
the divine plan must be defective, unless il saves a 


part and destroys the rest. Every thing that does not 


covrespond with one of these plans is pronounced gross 


God gare repentance to Israel. By the gospel dispen- jand palpable absurdity or heresy, 


sation, he placed hefore them causes of moral influ- 


trust, kuow the diflerence between assertion and arga- | ence tending to bring them to fepentance. Still re- 


ble to rational and temperate discussion. Nothing less 
than intentional or wilful error deserves censure.— } 
Weakness is ever to be pittied and excused. ‘* Gross 
and palpable inconsistency” argues either weakuess or 


him a little further. 

You object to the sermon because it defines grace 
asa ** property or disposition of the divine Mind that 
takes delight im dispensing good to the undeserving,” 
and at the same time argues * that grace is not appiis | 
ed wholiy without regard to the virtues or merits ot | 
the objects of it.” 

It was stated by me that the character of the best of | 
men was mixed or complex, that is, mingled with some 
guilt and imperfection, rendering them undeserving, | 
on principles of strict equity, of so great a gift as par- 


| 
1, 
} 
| 
} 
{ 
‘ 


have been under the influence of causes less powerful. | 
So far as the means tending to bring men to repentance | 
are the gifts of God, repentance itself may be consid- | 


ered in a restricted sense, as his gift. The goodness of 
baseness. But the writer requests you to bear with' 


God, we read, leads to repentance. Still multitudes 
onder the influence of this goodness are impenitent.— 
Why is the influence that heaven employs to bring 


‘men to repentance, go often ineffectual? If repent- 
;ance were a positive gift of God as is Jife, would he 
| for a moment withhold it from one sinner? The sup- 





Bat, sir, [| still take the liberty to think for myself at 


‘at the hazard of reproach for inconsistency. 
ment. This is an age of inquiry, and therefore, favor- | pentance was left to their choice as fully as it could | 


My own view is, That tt is the purpose and plan of 
| God to maintain, throughout the moral universe, a ra- 
tional, consislent, and perfectly good government. Such 
a-goverument ! conceive to be above all things essen- 
tial to his glory, whether a part or all of the human 
race are happy. Misery indeed hae existed, to no 
small extent, in our world, during nearly six thousand 
years, and yet | am far from imagining that this proves 
any defect in the divine plan, or any incompleteness 
of the glory of the great Author. Is not this true? 

lf God is the same forever, the events that take 


position would impeach his goodness. But let us de-| place in time cannot affect Ais character or felicity.—- 


fine repentance. Repentauce ig an act of a guilty be- 
ling. It is sorrow for crimes or offences, accompanied | 
' 

| with a disposition to turn from them. If A. murdered | 


.| his father, and afterwards repented of the deed, was 


not the repentance as truly as the murder, his own act? 





If the felicity and glory of Deity have been complete 


during the last six thousand years, then it will follow 
that the happiness of the whole human race is nol es- 
sential to his felicity and glory. The supposed neces- 
‘sity that all moral beings must be happy, in order to 


don and everlasting life, yet possessing some virtne, or] Now if Godin the sense you conte nd for, gave the re- | accomplish the divine purpose in giving them exist- 


merit, rendering them fil subjects of such a giit. The 
urgument was intended to prore, that-the grace ot 
God that bestows pardon and eternal tife can not be 
actually applied, unless the receiver first possesses 
some \irive, or moral qualification, as a prerequisite 
or condition for the bestowment of such grace. 

The case of the prodigal son has been cited to illus- 
trate the doctrine. He had become vile and unde- 
serving, but his pemitence and reformation recommend- 
ed him to the grace and forgiveness of his iather, and 
he was restored. Other cases of illustration were 
cited. But the objection of the remarker against this 
doctrine is, that the repentance and reformaiion of the 
prodigal were gifts of grace. 


lle cites several passages to prove that repentance | 


isa giftof God. ‘* Him bath God exalted to gire re- 
pentance to Israel,” &c. However relactant the re- 
marker is to receive other passages of scripture literal- 


ly, he is just now very zealous ‘* to embrace divine | 


truth in godly simplicity.’ When we read concern. 
ing ‘* everlasting punishment” as we do in the gospel, 
this must not be understood literally! ‘This must be 
explained, to make its ** godly simplicity”’ more lovely. 
We ask the remarker to allow us a little of the use of 
that liberty ne takes to himself. We claim a right to 
explain, according to fair rules of construction, this 
expression, ** Him hath God exalted /o give repen- 
tance,” 

To give, as sometimes used in scripture, means no 
more ihan to permit? or sufferathing tobe done. (See 
Rom. xi. 9,) ** God hati given them the spirit of slum- 
ber, eyes that they should not see, and ears thai they 
should not hear.” This passage was quoted by lau, 
as written in the Old Testament. Did God gire to a 
tnnocent people * the spirit of slumber, eyes that ihe, 


pentance, did he not also give the murder? From such | ence, has no foundation in scripture or fact. The 
notions of divine efficiency, our benevolent Author has | grand question that most concerns us is, On what prin- 
‘yep us a moral sense that revolts with horror, And | crples does the happiness of moral beings depend ? Their 


struction of scripture, and your views of repentance 
and grace? 

You say, sir, that “ repentance is just as much the 
cvift of God, through Jesus Christ, as is the forgiveness 
of vida” To this I answer, that in the case before us 
repentance is an act of a sinner, but forgiveness is ex- 
clusively an act of God, If repentance were, in the 
sense you contend for, a positive gift of God, could re- 
pentance be made a condition necessary to obtain for- 
|giveness? Do you, sir, hold that repentance is an ab- 
i solute gift of God, which the sinner has no power to 





‘acquire by his exertions, and yet do you, as you as- 
sert that you do, ‘* believe and preach, that as long as 
moral beings transgress, so long they will be miserable, 
like the prodigal son?” 1 do not say this doctrine is 
* palpable and gross inconsistency,” but only that I 
cannot comprehend it. 

If | rightly understand your system, you perfectly a- 


all the actions of men whether goodorevil, Andthat 
whatever measure of moral evil exists, it was foreor- 
dained of God and is essential to his glory. 
| hope | do not misrepresent your system. I wishto 
state it plainly and fairly. You seem to suppose that 
the Deity must, from eternity, have had a fixed plan 
in view. Here we agree. But we differ in our views 
as to what constitutes that plan. You coutend, that 
.ccording to his plan, God has elected or chosen to sal- 
vation, the whole human race. You make, if I under- 
stand you, the execution of this plan essenfsal to the 
‘paracter and glory of God. The whole universe is 
‘4 be put in requisition, at any, and all sacrifices o! 





shonld not see, and ears that they should uot hea: 
Js wot this the true idea? ‘The Israelites sinned agaist 


reason and consistency io execute this plan. The 


gree with Calvinists, that God is the efficient cause of 





de not such notions necessarily grow out of, your con- | happiness must essentially depend ou that which con- 


stitutes them moral beings. ! hesitate not to assert 
that moral and accountable beings can not exist as 
such without free agency. Take from them that pro- 
perty that constitutes them subjects liable to praise or 
blame, to punishment or reward, and you take away 
their vegy capacity for happiness as moral beings. The 
system, therefore, that would eonvert men into mere 
machines, however specious it may seem, stands most 
powerfully against the purposes of divine benevolence, 
against the happiness of the intelligent offspring of 
God. 

Now if God is the Author of man’s repentance, in 
the sense in which | think you represent that he is, 
he may with equal propriety be considered the Autlor 
of all human actions. If in this sense God is the auth- 
or of our actions, ought we to be accountable for them ? 
You say, ** that” sin is not only a reproach, but infeli- 
cily to its agent, in any state.” 

Is it just that the sinner should suffer punishment 
for actions he is impelled to commit? Who would 
compel the vilest slave te commit an act, and then for 
one moment torment him for it? 

If men are not free moral agents, you will admit 
that it is unjust for them to suffer any thing in the form 
of punishment for a moment, Ought impenitence to 
be punished, if repentance is, in the sense you repre- 
sent it, the gift of God? Repentance is no morc a gilt 
of God than is any other human action. Why should 
any one suffer punishment in the least, for not posses- 
sing that which is exclusively the right of another to 
withhold or bestow ? 


= 








* In wy view these passages support neither of tbe 
schewes, 
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Men are commanded and exhorted to repent in the 
same manner, as they are commanded aud exhorted to 
do any other good actions. Of this fact many proois 
must be needless for those who read their bible. We 
real that ** God commands all men every where to re- 
pent.” Even * Judas repented himself.” 

in fine, | must say that I have seen nothing in your 
arruments to prove the inconsistency of believing that 
med may be undeserving of so great a giftas pardon of 
God and eterual life, and yet may possess some virtues 
or merits. 

Ihave never said nor signified, that ‘* grace has 
nothing to do in bringing the sinner to repentance.” 
But | do assert that ** human virtues and merits” are 
conditions of grace so far as that they are necessary 
means for obtaining it. And 'L assert, ‘ that every | 
precept, command, threatening and exhortation in the 
sospe) proves this. ‘ If thou wilt enter into Life, keep 
the commandments,” was the language of the divine | 
Messenger of grace. What is virtue but obedience to 
the commandments? 

Again—Yoa, sir, object to the doctrine of free agen- | 
cy, because it would render your plan of the purpose | 
and grace of God uncertain of its accomplishment.—_ 
This doubtless is your reason for ascribing all human 
actions to God as the efficient cause of those actions. 
If your views of the divine plan and of divine opera- 
tion be true, the freedom and accountability of man 
appear to me tobe atanend. | see no possible ground | 
in your scheme on which to predicate virtue or vice, 
praise or blame. 

A being destitute of moral sense or of a sense of ac- 
countability could never be a proper subject of grace, 
nor a happy partaker of its blessedness. The more 
periect the freedom of our moral agency, the more glo- 
rious is the salvation that recovers us trom the dangers 
to which that freedom exposed us. But the system 
of irresistible influence, and of coersion that makes us 
mere machines seems to me to blend the whole plan of 
divine government and grace with confusion and dark- 
ness, and to awaken the most alarming doubts and 
fears. Both terrors and flatteries are enervating to the 
moral energies of the human mind. Whatever doc- 
trine tends either to discourage or relax our exertions 
to form a virtuous character, undermines the hopes 
that religion was intended to sustain. 

These views are presented with the wish to afford 
some aid for the developement of truth, at l:ast by 
eliciting it from others. Whatever inconsistences mav | 
appear to exist in the Arminian doctrines, other doc- 
trines are not without their difficulties and apparent 
errors. ‘ 

The writer has intended not to treat the opinions of 
others with unfaimness or incivility. Being entirely | 
unaccustomed to controversy concerning the doctrines 
of religion, he may not have done justice to the opin- 
ions he has undertaken to defend. 

The editor of this paper is requested to accept the 
thanks of the writer for the indulgence given in the | 
use of his columus. The remarker, H. B. is requested | 
to accept the assurance that this piece is accompanied | 
with feelings and sentiments of respect aud friendship. | 


| 
REPLY TO THE FOREGOING. 


Mr. Richarpson,—As you complain of my language, | 
and think it does ‘* not comport with the candor and 
kindness that should mark the conduct of christians of 
the most liberal cast,” I wish again to request you and | 
our readers not to impute my words toany want of re | 
spect for you; and! furthermore earnestly request you 
to believe me sincere when I say that I] have no dispo- | 
sition to impute the contradiction which | am satisfied | 
Ihave fully pointed out in your sermon, either to! 
““weakness or baseness ;’’ and that I am heartily sorry | 
that you should hint at such a construction. 

In further endeavoring to vindicate the merits of the 
undeserving you advert to your former statement, 





een a Rie ee 


‘that the character of the best of men is mixed or might be saved, and the whole ministry of reconcilia. 
complex, that is, mingled with some guilt and imper-| tion never were designed by the Creator tomake salva 
fection rendering them undeserving, on principles of|tion sure to any of the human family ? Remember 

’ 


strict equity, of so great a gift as pardon aud everlast- 


ing life, yet possessing some virtue or merit rendering | 


them fit subjects of such a gift.” Well, my dear sir, 
1 will now ask if the best of men, who have some vir- 
tues or merits are undeserving 2 Do you not see this 
inconsistency? Itis to the undeserring, not to the de- 
serving that you say the grace of God delights to dis- 


|pense good. Yet you say that your ** argument was 


intended to prove that the grace of God that bestows 
pardon and eternal life cannot be actually applied un- 
less the receiver first possess some virtue or moral qual- 
ification as a prerequisite or condition for the bestow- 


ment ef such grace.”? According to this argument, do | 


you not see that the grace of God can have no agency 
in furnishing the subject with this virtue or moral qual- 
ification? You seem to be satisfied, that the case of 
the prodigal illustrates your subject; you say, ‘“ He 
had been vile and undeserving, but his penitence and 
reformation recommended him to the grace and for- 
giveness of his father, and he was restored.”? Here 
again you reason as you did before, as if divine grace 


was not exercised in bringing the sinner to repentance. 


But do you not understand that if you succeed in this 
undertaking, and prove that repentance aud reforma- 
tion render the subject deserving of grace, you destroy 
your definition of grace, which you say is ‘*a property 


‘or disposition of the divine Mind which takes delight 
‘in dispensing good to the undeserving ?*? You say the 


prodigal ‘*had been vile and undeserving;” but you 


will not allow that while he was thus undeserving 


any grace could be applied to him. But after he re- 


-pented and reformed, and was thereby possessed of 


some deserving qualifications, which you acknowledge 


'were conditions or prerequisites of grace, then grace 
/was applied. Well then, do you not see that grace 


was not applied to the undeserving, but to the deserv- 


ing 2 In your former communication you presented | 


St. Paul, first in his persecuting character, which was 
the undeserring character, and then in his characte: 
as a faithful minister of Jesus Christ. which was his 
deserving character, and you allowed that grace was 


‘applied to this deserving character, but not to the un- 


deserving according to your definition of grace. In my 
reply I presented these things distinctly to you and our 
readers, but you take no notice of them in this rejoin- 
der. Why do you not explain the points to which | 
endeavored to call your attention? Who ever will 
compare your last reply to H. B. with the piece to 
which you profess to reply, will find you have avoided 
almost all my arguments, just as might be expected if 
you were conscious that it was difficult to clear them 
up. Hew could you, my dear sir, read my remarks 
and queries respecting what you said about St. Paul 


and the servants who received the talents, aid feel un-. 
' der no obligation to show, if you could, the consisten- 


cy of what you had written on those subjects? Aud 
how happeius it that you give no account of vour most 
rurprising assertion, that the passage which J quoted 
from 2 ‘Tin:. i, 9, proves nothing, but that * the pur- 
pose and grace of God constitule the original cause of 
human salvation, and that works do not coustitute the 
original cause of salvation, when | had reminded 
you ibat the text suys, that God both saved and called 
the apostle and others,.pot according to their works, 


but acceding to his owu purpose and grace, which 
1 


were given them in ( lirist Jesus before the world be- | 


gan’ js this the way that enlightened, liberal chris- 
tians are Cisposed to maintain that He who loved the 


world, und sent his Son to be its Saviour never deter- 


mined tou save auy of the sons of Adam? 


Can you 
think Lard of me for raising queries aud inaking re- 
marks calculated to put a doctrine to trial, which main- 
tuins that the goodvess of our heavenly Father, the 
great process of Jesus, whom the Father sent, pot to 


condemn the wesld, but that the world through him 


sir, that you boldly assert in your sermon, * that 
| neither the salvation of a part of the human race, nor 
the salvation of the whole, can have been absolutely 
‘predetermined in the divine mind.” 


. | Having made 
this assertion why did you neglect to answer my rea 


| soning upon it? Do be 80 good as to inform me and 
| our readers, how it is possible that our Creator should 
| send his Son to effect a work which he had not deter. 
Es should be accomplished. Please to make the 
subject clear, how He who knows all things should 
| know that his Son would bring many sons to glory, and 
send him into the world for that very purpose, and yet 
not determine that even one of the human family 
should be brought to glory by him. 
But in room of auswering my queries you endeavor 


to avoid them, and after making an effort to maintain 





that the undeserving have some merits, and to prove 
that repentance is uot, strictly speaking, the gift of 
God, you go on to state the doctrine of the Cavinist 
and that of Universalists and to represent them as be- 
ing erroneous. But what has all that to do with the 
subject of our queries? Suppose you should succeed 
jin proving that Calvinists hold to some errors, and that 
| Universalists also hold to some errors, would all this 
go to prove that there is no inconsistency in saying, 
that the grace of God delights in dispensing good to 
the undeserving, but cannot be applied without regard 


' 
| 
} 
' 


to the virtues or merits of the object of grace? Sup. 
' pose, sir, you could make it appear that the doctrine 
of Universal Salvation is not true, would that prove 
‘that our heavenly Father never determined to save 
/any of the human family ? 

| But how do you prove that repentance is not the gift 
| of God through Jesus Christ, as | contended and prov- 
ed by several passages? Why you contend that you 
ihave a right to a little of the liberty which I take 
when I explain everlasting punishment. Well, sir, if 
| you plead for this liberty in your own cause, will you 
‘not justify me inthe use of it! If so, then.you give 
(up the argument in favor of endless punishment which 
}is rested ‘on the word everlasting. I thank you, my 
' friend, for this, not that I consider it a gratuity, but it 
lis conver ient to have our rights readily gisnted. And 
jnow lum ready to attend to your manner of explain- 
ving the gift of repentance. You say, ‘*to give, as 
;sometinies used in scripture, means uo more than to 
(permit or suffer a thing to be done.” In support of 
‘this explanation you cite Rom. xi. 9, * God hath gite 
en them the spirit of slumber, eyes that they should 
‘not see, and ears that they should pot bear.” You 
then proceed to show that God gave this blindness.&c. 
to lsrael, ** according to the establisbed constitution “ 
things.” This * established constitution of things,” 
you contend, makes blindness and dulness a necessary 
consequence of sin; and as the Israelites had sinned, 
their biindvess was the gift of God in the system of 
cause and effect. Now, sir, we will allow your rea 
and ask you if this blindaess could possibly 
: Surely it could vot, in the sense 


SOnmInS, 
have been avoided ¢ 
it was the gift of God, for it was given in the * estab- 
lished order of things.”? In the established order of 
things you allow that God gives re pentance, and yet 
you contend that those to whom repentance ls gree 
are perfectly free not to have ''. Then the establielr 
ed order of things may be thwarted by man’s agency * 
| 7 am disposed to examive the following which 3s 


} . e423 * abt ed 
your statement: ‘tity the gospel dispensation, he plac 


- a itera ring 
before them causes of moral influence tenamey ae 7 
' ra } their 

|them to repentance. Still repentance was leit to 
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a loss to understand what you mean by this moral in- 
fluence, tending to bring meh to repentance, stil! 
leaving repentance as fully to their choice as it coulc 
have been under the influence of causes less powerful. 
What can this mean? What does this moral influence 
act upon? Not on the mind, by which a choice is 
produced ; because that would suppose that the choice 
was the effect of moral influence, while you wish to 
What then 
does this moral influence « ffect ? And wherein is there a 
difference betwen the consequences of this influence 
and that of causes less powerful? And what advan- 
tage is there in most powerful influences more than in 
influences the least powerful, or in none atall? J am 
inclined to believe that if you will attend to these 
queries and give a rational explanation of them, we 
shall come to the conclusion that choice in man is pro- 
duced by the influence of motives or causes which act 
on the mind. 

You seem not to agree to my observation respecting 
the passage ‘* Him hath God exalted to give repent- 
ance to Israe] and the forgiveness of sins.” 


maintain its independence and freedom. 


I said, 
according to this passage repentance is as much the 


gilt of God as is the forgiveness of sins; and surely | 


this is the plain declaration of the passage. But you 
say repentance is the act of a guilty being, but for- 
giveness is exclusively an act of God. However | re- 
main of the opinion before expressed of the text, and 
believe that forgiveness is an act produced in the mind 
and understanding by the favor of God, as much as is 
repentance. 

You suggest a strong case, asking if A. murdered his 
father and afterwards repented of the deed, was not 
the repentance as truly as the murder his own act.’’—- 
You then ask, ** Now if God, in the sense you contend 
gave the repentance, did he not also give the mur- 
der ?”” You then revolt with horror, and so pass from 
the But you very soon forgot your horror and 
wrote the following assertion: ** Repentance is no 
more the gift of God than any other human action.” 
When A. murdered his father was not this murdéra 
luman action? Most surely. And you say that this 
murder was as much the gift of God, as is repentance! 
e gift of God, ob- 


fo r. 


subject. 


You explain how repentance is th 


serving that God places before men causes of moral in- | 


fluence tending to lead them to repentance ; and you 
also cite the text which says, the goodness of God 
Jeads to repentance; and you contend that ina re- 
stricted sense repentance is the gift of God; and you 
also contend that murder is just as much the gift of 
God, as isrepentance. Thisis very strong language ; 
I hardly think that a Calvinist would be willing to go 
quite so far. 
you have gone, in this instance. Ido not think that 
sin of any sort is so properly and immediately the fruit 
of the divinity as is a godly sorrow for sin. ‘The scrip- 
ture say, as you cite; “the goodness of God leadeth 
to repentance,” but it no where says, the goodness of 
God leadeth to murder. See James i. 13, 14, * Let 
no man say when he is tempted, | am tempted of God ; 
for God cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth 
he any mas; but every man is tempted whea he is 
drawn away of his own just, aud enticed.” f 

I cannot, without making this reply too lengthy, no- 
tice all which you have said about Universalists and 
Calvinists, nor do 1 deem it necessary as all that is ir 
relevant to the subject which had been under discus- 
sion, 
concerning } o 
purpose of carrying Calviiisas or Universalisa into ef- 


fect, to do with the argument, which ts designed to 
set forth the merits of the undeserving ! Certaim'y ho 
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| believe that as long as we live in sin we shall be tor- 
‘neuted by it; but I donot believe that all this proves 
‘hat our heavenly Father is not perfectly good and 
xind to us at all times; but that he will, when He 
knows it is for the best, bring us to repentance and to 
the enjoyment of divine holiness, 
surance of my esteem. 





Accept, sir. the as- 
H. B. 
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REV. MR. KNEELAND’S 
VISIT TO WILMINGTON, Bec Ge 
EXTRACT OF HIS LETTER TO RIS DAUGHTER. 


“| arrived (at Wilmington, N. C.) Thursday even- 
ing (Jan. 20th) about dusk. Here I met with a most 
cordial reception, and the satisfaction on both sides, 
seemed to increase during the whole of my visit, so 
that the four weeks which | spent there, | shall ever 
reckon among the most pleasant days of my life. 





{evening after I leit, viz. ‘Shursday the 24th. 


I am not prepared to go quite so far as: 


| 
i 
| 


|} ened than men. 


| 
' 
| 


For instance, sir, what have your suggestions, 
utting the Universe in requisition for the | 


| than 
e put } 
fect. } can only ac the 
rine | may have been done in this tour ; and the hospitality 


‘* Previous to my arrival, my friends had applicd for 
the use of the Presbyterian church, which at this time 
| was unoccupied ; but finding that some of the trustees 
objected to it, they gave it up and concluded that they 
| would have to meet in the Masonic Hall, though they 
were aware that it would not hold half of the people who 
would wish to attend. At this time the trustees ofthe 
i Baptist church came forward & offered the use of their 
| heuse,whichwas in an unfinished state. Thiswas accept- 
ed, and a subscription was immediately set on foot to put 
‘it in repair. The pulpit was already built, and when 
|| arrived the lower part of the house was seated, and 
‘temporary seats were put in the galleries, in which 
| state I gave a lecture in it on Saturday evening, and 

preached on the Sabbath. The carpenters continued 
‘their labors till the whole was finished, in a plain man- 


| ner it is true, but comfortable, and it will now accom- 


: : 
, modate as many hearers, as itever.an. | Here I deliv- 
' 


lered twelve sermons; ali of which were very well at- 
‘tended, and in the evening we were generally crowd- 
‘ed. Mr. Empie, the Episcopalian minister, heard me 
lat least six times, in the evening, out of eight; and 
‘once both he and several of my frieuds were prevent- 
ed, by being engaged at a wedding. The Methodist 
| Conference, which was removed from*Fayettewilie to 
| Wilmington on account of the small pox, commenced on 
Thursday the 15th of February, and continued till the 
between 
60 and 90 of their preachers were present, and they 
had meetiugs not only in their own church, but also in 
the Presbyterian church every night. This, however, 
bad but little effect on my meetings ; and at my last, 
which was attended by a number of the Methodist 
ministers, the house was crowded to overflowing. | 
‘had the felicity of learning that my meet?gs were at- 
tended, by the most respectable people in the place ; 


' 


a large proportion of which were men ; while the other | 


churches are made up principally of women, who, 
however amiable they may be, have generally less 
strength of mind, and of course are more easily fright- 


‘6 | returned through Duplin county, where I spent 
one Sabbath, preached‘ three sermons, also one in 
Washington, Hanover county, and one in Waynesbo- 
ro’, where I took the stage again for Norfolk, pmy 
way home. In all of these places, the people were 
not only anxious to har, but ready to receive the 
word. They seemed to feel as though it was liberat- 
ine them from spiritual slavery, 4 bondage by far worse 
2 
could say much more on this subject if| had room, | 
id, let God be praised for all the good there 


any other slevery which | saw among them. 


and liberality of the people will ever be gratefully re- 
ate father. 


* Apakn KNEELAND.” 


membered by your ailection 


Pa 
q 
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SUBSTITUTION FAIRLY EXHIBITED, 
IN A CASE 
From a London Paper. 


Mansion House. Edmund Angelini, professor of lan- 
guages, and whose fracas with the Austrian Ambassa- 
dor respecting the refusal of a passport has excited 
some curiosity, came before the Lord Mayor, and 
made a statement to the following effect: “ My Lord, 
—He who has violated the law, ought to perish by the 
sword of justice—Mr. Fauntleroy ought to perish by 
the sword of justice. If, however, another take his 
place, I think justice ought to be satisfied: now | de- 
vote myself for Mr. Fauntleroy, | take upon myself his 
crime, and wish to die to save him; he isa father; he 
is a citizen; his life is useful; mine is a burden to the 
world. I am in good health; my mental faculties are 
unimpaired. I do not ask this in order to get my ac- 
tion spoken of, but I apply for it as a favor.” 


P 

Mr. Angelini proceeded to support his request to die 
on the scaffold, with great energy of manner, and un- 
common external manifestations of sincerity. 


The Lord Mayor expressed bis surprise at the appli- 
cation, and his doubts as to the soundness of the pe- 
titioner’s faculties. 


Mr. Angelini vehemently assured his Lordship of the 
perfect condition of his understamding. ‘ Accordez 
moi cette grace,” said he * J’ai toute ma tete.” 


He was informed that it was contrary to all justice, 
and to all practice too (as a man of his education 
might have known,) that the life of an innocent per- 
son should be taken as a substitute for that of one who 
was guilty, however disposed the innocent person 
might be to make the sacrifice. 


Mr. Angelini said, that there was a strong argument 
| against that position in holy writ, from which it was 
plain to all believers, that our Saviour died as an 
atonement for the sins of others. He did not see why 
he should not be allowed to imitate that grand exam- 
ple. Upon being informed of the absurdity of his ap- 
plication, he became calmer, but he said he was very, 
extremely, willing indeed to die. When asked wheth- 
er he was the same person who was some time ago 
taken before a magistrate at Marlborough-street po- 
lice office, he replied in the affirmative, but said that 
the charge was all wrong, that he was innocent, and 





} 





t 


that his iauoecence was proved. He also acknowledg- 
‘ed that he had lived some time at Bath, but he de- 
clared that his character would bear the strictest in- 


| vestigation. 


| The following paragraph gives the finale of this sin- 
| cular application : 

While these scenes were passing, the Italian teacher 
of languages, Angelini, who on Friday applied to the 
Lord Mayor for permission to die for Mr. Fountleroy, 
knocks at the door of Newgate, and introduced him- 
self to the Ordinary, who was just going to adaiinis- 
)ter the sacrament. He said he had come to take the 
place of the convict, as he was very anxious that that 
persoun’s life should be saved, in consideration of his 
wife and family. The Ordinary remonstrated with 
higs upon the absurdity of the application ; bat finding 
that the more objections were made, the more noisy 
the Italian became, he desired one of the officers to 
talk to him upon the subject. Angelini, after some ex- 
pressions of regret at not being allowed to die on the 
scaffold, suddenly quitted the prison, into which he 
had gained admissiou upon the strength of the Lord 
Mayor's bame. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Here is a case, in which the doctrine of vicarious 
suffering is strongly displayed, and in which its admir- 
ers should rejoice. But it seems amazing that those 
who believe in substitution should prevent Angelini 
irom imitating Christ, when they suppose he endured 
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the penalty of the law that we might be freed trom | 
condemnation. Notwithstanding this belief, they con- 
tend that this request is contrary to all jus/ice and to 
all practice too, and question the man’s sanity, in con- 
sequence of his application. If it were unjust for An- 
gelini to die for Fauntleroy, if it were impossible for 
him to become criminal on his account, how was it 
just that Christ should die for us, or in our stead, or 
how he could be guilty on our account? If it were 
both just and possible for Christ to die in our place 
and to bear our sins, then the Lord Mayor and Ordi 
nary were extremely culpable in refusing Angelini’s 
application, as he urged it from the example of Christ. 
as they believe in substitution and as the scripture 
says, Hereby we understand what love zs, since he 
laid down his life for us; and we ought to lay down 
our lives for the brethren. When it is granted in words 
that Christ’s example is obligatory, why should it be 
denied in deed ? 

It is certainly a new fact in the history of our race, 
that the soundness of a man’s understanding should be 
doubted, because he wished to imitate the conduct of 
Christ ; especially as he and the court viewed that 
conduct inthe same light. Are courts afraid or asham- 
ed to act up to their principles, or do they fear that 
may be disgraceful or injurious on earth, which, i the 
plan of God, is the rock of salvation and the ground of 
his eternal glory? Can they pretend that a holy God 
has acted unjustly ; can they pass sentence of con- 
demnation on his scheme, in the matter of substitution, 
in their public decisions, and then subscribe to this 
doctrine on the Sabbath and avow their trust in it in 
their devotions atthe altar? Ifit be totally improper 
and utterly unjust for men to imitate God, let it be 
taught from the pulpit in language as plain and as 
strong as that which has issued from the bench, and 
let these modern reformers substitute perfection in the 
place of God, that we may copy it with safety and 
pleasure. When the believers in substitution brand 
their own sentiments with the name of injuséice, and | 
refuse to hang the innocent for the crimes of the guil | 
ty, how will they prove the sincerity of their convic- 
tion, or show the least deference to the authority of 
Heaven? ifthey then set aside the example of God 
and consider it contrary to a// justice, while they ad- 
mit the correctness of the principle on which he acts, | 
for the purpose of maintaining their orthodoxy, we. 
shall hereafter understand that term to mean absurdi- 
ty. If any person can reconcile the conduct of these 
good churchmen with their belief in substitution and 
desire to imitate God, let him undertake the work in 
good earnest.— Religious Inquirer. 











RELIGIOUS FANATICISM. 


A remarkable instance of the cruel and fatal effects of 
fanaticism was lately exhibited in the town of Sanborn- 





ton, N. H. A young woman, was taken unwell, who 
belonged to a sect calling themselves Osgoodites, and 
who professed to have power to heal diseases. She was 
allowed by the leaders of the sect no other aid, during 
her severe illness, than their prayers, which were con- 
tinued with singiug &c. for three weeks. when they fi- 
nally consented that a physician should be called. He 
was. however, called too late. She died in about three 
days afterward. Her infant child was buried without 
a coffin, and it is stated that she would have been bu- 
ried inthe same manner had not the more rational citi- 
zens interfered.—Ch. Register. 


NEW CHURCH IN NEW YORK, 


We are happy in being able to inform our readers, 
that a new church, on liberal! principles, is about to be 
erected in the city of New York. The accommoda- 
tions in the Rev. Mr. Ware’s church are not sufficient for 
all who are desirous of attending a similar service.— 
The ground for the new church has been purchased at 
the corner of Prince and Mercer streets. —tb. 





SELECTED. 
A CLERICAL WISH. 


Since Bards are all wishing, pray why may not I? 
Though but a poor rhymer, for once let me try. 
The life that I wish, would be pleasant to scarce one, 
Yet the life that I wish, is the—life of a Parson. 


First, on me, kind Heaven, a fortune bestow, 
Too high for contempt, and for envy too low ; 
On which | with prudence may hope to subsist, 
Should | be for my heretic doctrive dismist. 


Condemning no man for a diff’rent opinion ; 
I°d chat with the Baptist, Calvinist, Arminian ; 
Treat each, like aman, like a Christian and brother ; 
Preach love to our Maker, ourselves, and each other. 


On a snug little farm I'd provide me a seat, 
With buildings al! simple, substantial aud neat, 
Some sheep and some cattle my pastures to graze, 
And a middle pric’d poney, to draw my new chaise. 


When I find it no longer good heing alone, 
May a mild rural nymph become bone of my bone ; 
Not fix’d like a puppet on Fashion’s stifl wires, 
But who can be genteel when occasion requires. 
Whose wealth is not money, whose beauty not paint ; 
Not an infidel romp, nor a sour-hearted saint ; 


Whose religion’s not heat, and her virtue net coldness, 
Nor her modesty fear, and her wit manly boldness. 


Thus settled, with care I'd apportion my time, 


To my sermons, my visits, my wife, and my rhyme, 
To teach the untaught, to make better the bad, 


lo laugh with the merry, and weep with tbe sad. 


At the feast, where Religion might be a spectator, 
Where Reason presided, and Mirth was a waiter, 


I'd fear not to mix with the good humor’d cian, 


And prove that—a Parson may still be a Man. 
P y 


Thus blest, may my moments glide smoothly away, 
Aud I grow more grave asmy hair shail grow grey ; 
With age may the hope of the Christia.: increase, 
And strew lile’s descent with the blossoms oj peace. 


And when leaving this world. as leave it we must, 
With calmness meet death and sink into the dust, 
With a tear in each eye may the parish all say, 
They were a kind pair, and did good in their day. 





BALFOUR‘S INQUIRY. 
SECOND EDITION. 








PROPOSALS FOR PUBLISHING BY SUBSCRIPTION, 


AN INQUIRY 


Into the Scriptural import of the words SHEOL, HA- 
DES, TAR'TARUS, and GEHENNA, all translated 
HELL in the common English version.—By WALTER 
BALFOUR. 


Conditions.—The work shall be handsomely printed 
in one volume 12ino. to contain 348 pages, and deliv- 
ered to Subscribers at ove dollar in boards, or one dal- 
lar twenty-five cents, bound. Persons becoming ac- 
countable for six copies cau receive a seveuth gratis. 





The principal alterations in this edition from the first 
are the following. ‘The lovg quotations of a critical 
neater of jittle value to common readers, are in 
some Cases abridzed, and in others omitted; but the 
books are refetred to where they may be found. ‘The 
public are assured, however. that nothine is left out 
essential to the arsuuent of the book. By the advice 
of many who patronized the first edition this plan has 


been adopted, as being better suited to a large class 
of readers. 


In the course of the last winter Mr. JAMES SARINE 
delivered Six Discouses im the Universalist Meet nz- 
house, Charlestown, on the Inquiry. An answer te 
them shall appear in a few weeks, eutitled— 





i Sn eC 
A REPLY to Mr. JAMES SABINU’s LEC’ : 
ON THE INQUIRY ,—in owe Sake 
Ist. «8 Defence of the Inquiry. ; 
2d. His Proofs of a Future Retribution 
It is contemplated to print this work so as to sell it 
at Fifty Cents. Those who become accountable fo 
six copies shall be entitled to a seventh. Subsceri " 
tions to either, or both of the above publications 
|repectiully solicited, and the number of copies wanted 
j transmitted to the Author as soon as convenient. 
Names received and Books supplied by Messrs, Rica. 
| ARDSON & Lorn. Boston; Mr. A. browns, and the 
Author, Charlestown, and at this Office. 7 
Charlestown, March 17, 1825. 


Considered, 
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NEW CHURCHES IN BOSTON, 
| We are happy to state that an elegant site has been 
purchased in Hanover «treet for the erection of ag 
| Orthodox Congregational Gharch. We understand 
| also, that a Unitarian church is to be erected near 
/Fort Mill, anda Baptist church im the vicinity of Milk 
street. A Pree Will Bapti-t church is likewise contem- 
plate to be built in Sea street.— Guzelle, 
——allile 95 ee 
MEETING HOUSES, 
The Christian hits lleencer mentions the erection ofa 
m. eting-house in Porter, and anether in Ienmark, Me, 
{for the accommodation of ehristians of all denomina- 
tions; and that thel niversalists and Methodists are pre- 
| paring to build a house for their mutual convenience 
jin Livermore. We hail these indications of increasing 
| charity, and hone we shall often enjoy the pleasure of 
jannouncing similar events.— Pel. Inquirer. 
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MARRIED IN THIS CITY, 

By Rev. H. Ballou, Mr. Thomas G. Winslow to 
Miss Caroline Pollard. 

Oa Sunday evening, by Rev. Mr. Dean, Mr. John 
Jepson to Miss Ann Matilda Rand. 
| Ky Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Kenneth Mackenzie to 
| Miss Mary Ann Wight. Mr. Daniel Cummings to 
Miss Tiaunah Shute. 

In Charlestown, by Rev. Mr, Whittemore, of Cam- 
| bridgepert, ir. Jo-eph Clark to Miss Lucy B, Lecke, 
‘both of Charlestown. 

In Roxbury. by Rev. H. Ballou, 2d. Mr. Samnel 
Staniels to Miss Mary L. Hooper, both of Roxbury. 

ln Milford, Maes. Mr. biiphalet Bailey to Miss Ma 
'randa Powkir. 


ee 
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Dithb IN THis CiTY, 

On 2ist ult. Mary Elizabeth, only daughter of James 
‘and Betsey Powars, aged 20 wonths. 
} Mrs. Hannah Hudson, aged 26. 
In Hopkinton, Mr. Aaron Goulding, aged 22. 
The pain of life is past, 
His warfare all is over: 
| And death and hell behind are cast, 

Aud suff’ring is no more. 

| In Milford. Mrs. Lovice, the wife of Mr. Alexander 
Cheney, aged 46. 
' In Watertown, on the 9th ult. Mrs. Sally, wife of 
| Mr. Charles Fuller, aged 39. In early youth, Mrs. 
| Fuller's mind was strongly impressed with the doctrines 
of Calvinism, which impressions grew with her growth 
and strenzthened with her strength, and became al- 
most insurmountable obstacles in the decisions of riper 
vears. For the last eighteen months she had been !0 
the habit of occasionally hearing the doctrine of God's 
Universal Love and Salvation preached, but did not 
reveal her convictions upon the subject till within a 
few days of her death, when she openly professed her 
unwavering faith in the doctrine ; and in the last hour 
of her life, recommended it to her husband, children, 
aud all around, as the doctrine that presented the 
most powerful incentives toa godly life, and afford- 
ed her perfect serenity aud peace in the view of ap- 
proaching dissolution, Ina word, ae the best - 
trine to guide through life and to support in the hour 
death. She bore her sickness with christian patience 
and submission, and, what is a little remarkable, “ 
on the very hour that completed the sixteenth year © 
her connexion with the husband who survives [0 
mourn her loss. 
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